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A PARISH CLERK’S TALE, 


I am not a garrulous old man, though young folks 
think me so, and pay no heed to what I say. Young 
men are not now what they used to be when I was 
young. I was brought up with old people, and learned 
old people’s caution and steady habits. I profited by 
the experience of others. I had no need to squander 
my health and money in learning wisdom, to starve in 
after-life, and drivel of what I would do if I had the 
world to begin again. My old uncle taught me to be 
careful, and saving of money, and repeated to me the 
maxims of ‘Poor Richard’ till I got them by heart. 
He warned me, too, of all the cunning devices of the 
evil heart of man; and when artful rascals, who look 
upon a youth as a prize, sought to inveigle and bring 
me to ruin, they found me a match for them, and left 
me to seek for easier prey. I saw through the lying 
stories of those who live upon the industry of others. 
1 knew the worth of their boasts who call themselves 
‘jolly fellows,’ with which they would have enlisted 
me in their devil’s army. Social companions forsooth! 
I have seen them meet an old acquaintance in the 
street—a lank, shabby, pale-faced, fishy-eyed specimen 
of what they were coming to themselves—and slink 
away ; or if they couldn’t do that, stare him in the face, 
as if they had never seen him before, and pass on. 
God forgive me, if I chuckled at the sight, to think I 
had no need to wait for years to know the result of 
such a life, but could see at once the boaster and the 
humbled side by side. As to women, although I have 
never married, I once looked forward to the time when 
I should be able to keep a wife. I was not poor, but I 
was too prudent to marry, and run the risk of a family 
to support, till I had ample means, and to spare. I 
didn’t run after girls, as some young men do: I had 
my living to get. I minded my own business. If a 
steady, virtuous woman, likely to have made me a 
good wife, had come in my way in the course of busi- 
ness or otherwise, I should have been glad to marry 
her ; but I never found one, and so I was never married. 
However, that does not grieve me: I have a contented 


. mind; Ihave much to be thankful for: I never was 


a grumbler. 

When I look back upon my life, I don’t think I have 
more sins to answer for than my neighbours—nor so 
many perhaps. I can only remember one very grave 
fault that I have committed, and that tormented and 
haunted me enough; indeed I think it nearly drove 
me mad for a time. I have expiated, and done all in 
my power to repair it; and it did no harm to any one 
in the long-run, as we shall see. Except this, I do not 
find much to reproach myself with. I have always 


paid my way, to the farthing and to the day; and I 
have expected others to do the same. I have shown 
respect to authorities; I have never got into trouble 
by breaking the laws. I was a regular attendant at 
church before I was a parish clerk, and after that, it 
became my duty, in a double sense, so to do. I have 
not been an uncharitable man, though I never gave to 
whining beggars and impostors, like a fool with more 
money than brains; however, I gave many a guinea to 
charitable institutions, where I knew that committees 
of intelligent gentlemen would investigate, and sift 
the truth from the lies, and bestow my money upon 
worthy objects. 

I repeat I am not a garrulous old man. If I happen 
to talk much, I mean much. I do not mumble over 
and over one thing. I am eighty years of age, but I 
have more life in my old body than any two young 
men I know. My memory is as strong as ever it was, 
and so is my eyesight. 1 remember what I am going 
to relate as well as if it all happened yesterday, 
although I speak of forty years ago, and everybody 
who knew me then intimately is dead and buried. 

My uncle left a sum of money between me and my 
sister—enough to keep both of us pretty comfortably. 
I was not on friendly terms with any other relative but 
her. I know what relatives are; I have seen enough 
of them. She was a widow, without children; but she 
and her husband had adopted a little girl. I don’t 
know where they found her: I never asked. I never 
took much interest in children. All I know is, they 
both seemed bent on spoiling the child, and making 
her unfit for everything ; which they would have done, 
no doubt, if they had lived. But they didn’t: they 
died—he first, and she afterwards. I was very sorry 
for both of them. I didn’t know any one I liked 
better; but, however, it was not for me to repine at 
the decrees of Providence. I was with my sister con- 
stantly in her illness. I cannot say what was her 


complaint: some say she fretted after her husband. |. 


She was only eight-and-twenty, and, if I am any judge 
of beauty, was a nice-looking woman. She was more 
grieved to leave the child than anything else on earth, 
She loved her better than me, her own brother. This 
is generally the way with people who have no children 
of their own, and adopt a strange one: it’s a plaything 
for them. Let them have nine or ten, and slave to 
keep them, and they will tell a different story. The 
girl sat with her day by day—read to her from the 
New Testament—gave her the medicines, and prepared 
what food she could eat. She was a sensible child 
enough for ten years old, and a pretty child too. The 
day my sister died, she told me she had provided for 
her, and intreated me to be a friend to her: and I said 
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I would. She held her in her thin arms, and played 
with her hair, and kissed her ; and some time afterwards 
leaned back upon her pillow, and spoké no more. We 
listened, but we could hear no breathing. We puta 
mirror against her mouth, but it was not tarnished: 
she was dead. The doctor wrote his certificate, and 
went for some one to lay her out. Meanwhile I opened 
her drawers, and found a will, which I put in my 
pocket for safety, and then sealing up all boxes and 
drawers, I roused the child. I had to drag her away 
from the body like a soldier’s dog. Itook her home 
with me. 

of London. I had given up all er business, for 
this and the collecting of rates occu 
My employment was an agreeable and a res 
one. The church was situated w di a long yard, as 
silent and retired as if it had been in whe oD oway 
Moss gathered between the pebbles ro about, for 
seldom any one came up there except on ee and 
then the church was never more than one-third full. 
It was a heavy building, erected soon after the fire of 
London. There was a small churchyard, in which, in 

ite of the sprinkling of grass seeds, only a few thin 


blades ever made their appearance. Here and there | had 


were a few dilapidated tombstones, their inscriptions 
obliterated with soot and rain. We had long ceased to 
bury any one there ; all coffins were placed in the vault, 
a few steps down from the level of the ground. This was 
a stone chamber, under the whole extent of the church. 
Here we piled up the coffins, one above the other, like 
clients’ boxes in an attorney’s office. The place was 
pe and they rotted fast. However, when a funeral 

was coming, we put all the new coffins on the outside 
for show, and burned some lime to purify the air; and 
when we had sprinkled the ground with sawdust, it 
looked very clean and comfortable. The undertakers 
used to tell the mourners that it was as nice a little 
vault as ever they had seen. Inside, the church had a 
mouldy smell. The pulpits and pews were oak, with 
much carving about. From the roof was suspended a 
long brass candelabrum, with innumerable candle- 
holders branching out. Round about the organ there 
hung several banners and old gauntlets. I do not 
know their history; they probably were saved from 
the old church before the fire. Only the minister and 
myself lived up this yard. Mine was an old-fashioned 
‘house, of which I only occupied a part. The rest was 
cmpty, for I had not been able to let it. It was thither 

took the child to live with me. 

She continued to sob, so I sent her to bed with my 
housekeeper. I sat down to read the will, although it 
was past midnight, for I was curious to know its con- 
tents. The dispositions were rather strange. First, it 
appointed me executor, with nineteen guineas for my 
trouble. Nineteen guineas to me! I must say I felt 
rather angry. As to my trouble, I should have thought 
nothing of it; I did not want any recompense for that. 
Who would not undertake such a duty cheerfully for 
his own sister? It was only the look of the thing. 
To leave me, her only brother, about enough to pur- 
chase two suits of mourning! This prevented my 
being put to any expense for her to be sure, but I 
thought it was cutting rather close. I was not in want 
of money, it is true; but that did not justify her in 
forgetting her own flesh and blood. There was some- 
thing unnatural in it. Next, she left all the residue of 
her property to me in trust, to apply the interest in 
bringing up the child till she was twenty-one, or until 
her marriage, when the principal was to be vested in 
her. There was no restriction whatever—nothing to 
peor her property being taken to pay a spendthrift 

band’s debts. I reflected on the dangers to which 
that child would be exposed if the will were suffered to 
be proved. She would grow up into a beautiful woman; 
there was no doubt of that. “ten de she was seventeen, 


some fellow would fall in love with her, or pretend to 
have done so. Thad no power to prevent his marrying, 
and dragging her down to ruin; and if she escaped 
that, and reached twenty-one—I ‘should like to know 
who fixed twenty-one as being years of discretion: he 
knew little of life, whoever LS on was. On the other 
hand, if I destroyed this will, I was my sister’s only 
next of kin, and her estate would be mine. I had no 
wish to wrong, but to protect the child. I could still 
expend the income in educating and maintaining her, 
as my sister intended, and I could bequeath the prin- 
cipal to her if she behaved well. I ask any man 
whether there was any great crime in all this? Some 
people would have done it like a matter of 


business, 
. | and never have thought of it again. Yet because I 


had the boldness to carry out my resolution, I ha: aye 
been fool enough to torment myself for years, and 
the verge of madness. 

My determination was fixed. I looked round the 

room, turned the key till it covered the keyhole, and 
ye down the curtains, though the shutters were 
fastened on the outside. Then I took the will and flung 
it on the fire; but before the paper had time to ignite, 
a thought struck me, and I snatched it off again. I 
had a brother and sister, who emigrated many 
years before. We had heard of their deaths, and I 
believe they were dead ; but might they not have some 
representatives, who would one day perhaps claim and 
carry away two-thirds ofthis money? ‘To be sure they 
might. I had no right to endanger the poor child’s 
fortune like that. Now, if I kept the will, I could at 
any time pretend to have found it, and shield myself 
against any such claims. So I resolved not to destroy, 
but to secrete it somewhere, in case of need. 

At the end of a week, the vault under the church 
was again swept and sprinkled with sawdust. My 
sister’s coffin was added to the number of outsiders. 
Only myself, the little child, and the old woman who 
laid the body out, were present. Our worthy relatives 
had understood that no will had been made, and did 
not trouble themselves to attend. However, they were 
not done with me. The next day they came down in a 
body, and insisted upon the house being searched from 
top to bottom. I did not refuse their request. I had 
the place thoroughly searched, and they were convinced, 
and departed, after plentifully reviling the deceased and 
her next of kin. Soon afterwards I obtained letters of 
administration, which, as my sister had no debts, put 
me in possession of all her property. 

No one suspected me: my character was above sus- 
picion. I had been executor and trustee, and had often 
held large sums of other people’s money. My honesty 
had stood every test. Forty years I had lived in that 
neighbourhood, and nobody had breathed a word against 
my honour. I was universally known for a grave and 
upright man, and had the confidence of the parishioners, 


the first fortnight, and got, as I may say, out of danger, 

than the thought of what I had done began to torment 

me. I could not find a place which seemed to me safe 

enough for depositing the will. Little children are 

very curious. I always suspected my housekeeper of 
though I had 


not a key to fit the very place in which I had put it? 
She would find it p@rhaps one day, and spread the 
intelligence through the neighbourhood, or perhaps 
retain it, and threaten me with exposure, and extort 
money from me, and make me her slave. I resolved 
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not to keep it at home. In the church, on a spiral 
stone-staircase leading to the belfry, was a closet in the 
wall, in which I kept the rate-books and vouchers for 
safety against fire. It was double-barred and studded 
with nails, and had a massive lock with intricate wards, 
of which I only kept a key. It was here that I finally 
deposited it. 

I felt a little more easy, for it was no compunction- 
of conscience that had troubled me.’ I feared only the’ 
result of my act becoming known. So long as I carried’ 
the key about me, I knew no one could open the closet 
but myself. However, soon afterwards a little incident 
arrived to disturb my tranquillity. I was sitting one 
evening alone checking the receipts torn out of my col- 
lecting-book with the cash in hand, when my house- 
keeper announced a stranger, who wanted to speak with 
me. I desired her to show him in. He was a little 
man in black, and he introduced himself as having 
acted as solicitor to my late sister. If I had had any 
colour in the cheeks, I believe it would have left them 
at that moment. I begged him to be seated, which 
gave me time to collect myself, and ask what was his 

i with me? 

‘Your late sister,’ said he, ‘ died rather suddenly. I 
have only this day heard of her death, and I understand 
no will has been found ?’ 

‘ None,’ I replied: ‘ my sister died intestate.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said the lawyer: ‘I can say that I 
prepared a will, which she executed about two years 
ago, leaving all her property to the little child she had 
with her. Now she might have added a codicil to that 
will without consulting me; but I think she would 
not have destroyed it without having another one 


He looked at me intently, but I did not shrink. I 
felt sometimes like a coward before i terrors ; 
but under the pressure of an actual necessity for bold- 
ness, my courage seldom forsook me. 

* Every search has been made,’ I ‘in an 
manner, and in the presence of my relatives, but with- 
out success.’ 

‘It is remarkable,’ said the little man musingly. 
‘Unfortunately a duplicate was not made. I remember 
the terms were rather unusual, by reason of her 
instructions. She appointed you executor, but would 
not make your ission necessary to the marriage of 
the infant. She said, laughingly, that a bachelor was 
not a fit judge on such matters.’ 

‘Ha!’ I exclaimed. ‘She perhaps repented of leaving 
the child thus unrestricted, and destroyed the will, 
intending immediately to make another, and not 

ing to die so soon.’ 

‘It is possible,’ replied the lawyer; ‘but I can 
hardly believe that she would allow her little favourite 
to remain an hour exposed to the possibility of being 
left unprovided for.’ 

‘As to that,’ I returned, ‘ women are not so cautious 
as lawyers. However, I had myself frequently heard 
my sister say that she had amply provided for the 
child. Indeed I was so convinced that such was her 
intention, that I have taken her under my care, and 
intend to charge myself with her maintenance and 
education, as well as providing for her by my will.’ 

My visitor seemed satisfied, from my manner, that 
there had been no foul play, and after some apologies, 
took his departure. But he left me alarmed. It was 
the first time that any one had breathed a suspicion 
that a will was still in existence. I did not know where 
such a suspicion might end. I sat till a late hour 
brooding over it. The possibility of m. 
discovered, and myself being dragged to prison, stood 
up vividly before me. I saw myself pointed at by my 
neighbours ; forty years of integrity gone for 
every little harmless act of my life raked up and mis- 
represented, to fit the theory that I had been all along 
a cool rascal and a profound hypocrite. And I was 


passed 
- | before me in fearful reality—the altered faces of my old 


all this on account of a remote possibility of 
some one, whose existence no one but myself had 
imagined, suddenly coming from the other side of the 
world to claim a share in the money! It was too 
much. I resolved to destroy the will. 

An accident diverted me from my purpose for a 
while. The rector, who had been some time ill, was 
taken worse, and I was to and fro at his house con- 
stantly. He was a young man, but was much liked in 
the parish. He was attacked with consumption. Some 
said his house was too near the vaults to be healthy. 
I don’t know how this may have been. I lived on the 
other side of the church, as close to the churchyard as 
he did for twenty years, and I never felt any the worse 
for it. He died at last. It was near Christmas, and 
the weather was cheerless, and bitter cold, with snow 
upon the ground. I was with him at the time. I have 
seen many deathbeds, but I never saw any one die so 
hard as he. He rose up in the bed with agony, struck 
his head violently with his fist, and died with his eyes 
staring half out of their sockets. 

The sight had moved me. I had no sickly sentimen:; 
but I was a man, and had a man’s feelings. I returned 
home in a thoughtful mood, inclined to be more kind 
than usual to all about me. I met the girl upon the 
stairs, going up to bed, with the candle in her hand, 
Having been much occupied, I had scarcely spoken 
to her since my sister’s death, and my heart half re- 
proached me with having neglected her. She bade 
me ‘ good-night’ quickly, and would have avoided me; 
but I called her back, and patted her on the head, and 
bade her enter my room and sit and talk to me by the 
fire. I saw she feared me, but I attributed it to her 
not knowing me yet. I sat beside her; but she shrunk 
from me. I spoke kind words to her, but she hung 
down her head and cried. I felt angry to find my 
kindness repelled. ‘What is the matter with you?’ 
I asked sharply. She continued to cry. <A thought 
struck me. ‘Some one has been speaking to you about 
me,’ I said. ‘Some one has been poisoning your mind 
against me—saying you would have had a deal of 
money but for me, or some other falsehood.’ 

‘Oh no, no, uncle!’ she exclaimed, sobbing violently. 
‘I know you are very kind to me: I know you are my 
only friend, and I am grateful. But my life is so diffe- 
rent now to what it used to be when mamma was alive. 
I never see any’old faces now; I stay all day in this 
great house, and I wander about alone, and sit in the 
empty rooms, and think of poor mamma, till my heart 
is almost broken like hers. This is all that makes me 
cry—indeed it is.’ 

Notwithstanding her lanation, I felt sure that 
there was something more lurking at the bottom of her 
heart. It was not probable that an infant should grieve 
incessantly for two months. Besides, having lost every 
friend in the world, it was natural she should feel a 
love for a new benefactor, who fed, and clothed, and 
housed her, while other beggar children shrank in 
doorways from the inclement season. 

‘ Go,’ I said, ‘ you have some secret which you will 
not tell me; but I shall find it out. Go to bed, and 
pray for a better heart and a more thankful spirit!’ 

She rose and went, without saying a word. My sus- 
picion was confirmed. ‘This was, as it were, another 
cloud in the horizon! I was excited: the events of 
the day, the dreariness of the weather, and, above all, 
the baseness and ingratitude of the world, had wrought 
‘me almost to a frenzy. I reproached myself with my 
tardiness in neglecting to destroy the will. I went 
to bed, and brooded long over these things till I fell 
asleep: my dreams were vivid and terrible. Every 
possible evil which could arise out of my act 


friends the parishioners ; myself arrested and 


through the streets; the trial, and the terrible repri- 
mand of the judge, pointing to my previous good 
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character, and contrasting it with the degraded position 
into which I had brought myself. And all this to a 
man who had done nothing that he could not justify to 
his own conscience—who had wrought a little harmless 
evil only that good might come—who at most had been 
ilty of an imprudence. Forty years of age is not so 
removed from youth that every trace of its indis- 
cretion and erroneous j should be expected to 
be entirely obliterated. The little lawyer was the 
witness who had found the will. I heard him relate 
the suspicion which induced him to bribe the pew- 
opener to show him all the closets in the church to 
which I had access; how the very strength and secu- 
rity of the one on the stairs induced him to think that 
I had chosen that for my hidingplace ; and how they 
had procured another key and obtained the evidence of 
I reproached myself bitterly for allowing 
I clenched my teeth and 
fists in anger with myself. I could have dashed my 
head against the dock for my folly. 

My passion awoke me: I panted with the exertion 
my sleep. The perspiration trickled down my cheeks 
like great tears. The veins in my neck and head were 
swollen and throbbing, as if all the blood in my body 
had rushed there ; for my limbs were cold, like those 
of a dying man, when death begins in the extremities. 
I had but one thought : it was to arise and dress myself, 
and go immediately to the closet in the church, to 
satisfy myself that the paper was still there ; and if so, 
to destroy it without a moment’s delay. I could not 
wait till morning; I could not turn to sleep again ; 
nay, I could not rest in my bed till I had assured 
myself upon this point. 

I did not know how long I had slept, and my watch 
had stopped at eleven. I looked out of the window, but 
it was too dark to see the clock in the tower. I had no 
superstition in my nature—I had been well schooled 

inst that : I would as soon have entered a church at 

ht as my own house. If my housekeeper awakened, 
I could say I was going over to the rector’s house, 
where it was known that there would be some one up 
all night, and it might be supposed that something 
urgent had occurred to me relative to the deceased. 
However, I had no wish to awaken her ; so I took my 
keys, and having lighted a candle in a horn lantern, 
and wrapped it about with my handkerchief, to hide 
the light, I walked down stairs in my stockings. 
Then I unlocked the street-door slowly, and put on my 
shoes ; afterwards I put the key in the lock, on the 
outside, and turned it back, so that I could shut the 
door ; then pulling it out again, the lock fell back, and 
fastened the door without noise. It was a keen frost: 
there was no wind, and the snow had ceased to fall, 
although it lay deep and untrodden upon the ground. 
Everything was still and desert, as if I had been many 
miles from any human habitation. I walked a shuffling 
step, to obliterate my footprints. As I was about to 
turn the key in the little side-door, I was startled 
the clock suddenly chiming the four quarters : it struck 
slowly two. The hammer vibrated audibly for half a 
minute, and left the silence deeper than before. 

I shut the door behind me, and unveiled my lantern. 
A man of weak nerves might have been terrified. My 
lamp threw a faint glimmer for a yard or two around 
me: all the rest of the church lay in thick darkness. 
I had first to go into the vestry-room, at the bottom of 
the aisle, for there hung the key of the entrance to the 
staircase. At length I reached the closet, and my heart 
it. I locked the door again ily, and descended. 

I had been a little excited, it is true, but I knew what 
I was about. I was no madman. 


never the man to fancy and coin out of my own 
fears. But, as I am a living man, I heard footsteps 
behind me, ing the staircase from above! I 


listened, and heard them no longer. A terrible convic- 
tion oppressed me that I could not completely destroy 
the will. However, fire seemed the surest means, and 
I my lantern to get at the candle. 

room was three steps below the pavement of the 
church, and from where I sat, looked right down the 
aisle. The light at first obscured my sight for things 
beyond ; but suddenly, feeling that there was something 
standing in the doorway, I lifted up my eyes. Oh my 
God! there stood my sister, looking at me! My 
lower jaw fell, like that of a dying man! I stared at 
her in silence for some time. At length I spoke. 

‘ What do you want, sister? Speak—tell me!’ 

But she stood still, looking at me sorrowfully, and 
saying nothing. She was not in night-gown or s 
but dressed as I had always known her. Some of my 
courage returned to me at the sound of my own voice. 

‘ Oh, sister !’ I exclaimed, ‘if you are angry with me 
about the child, I will repair all. I will restore to her 
the money. Indeed I had no wish to wrong her’—— 

But I stopped. My words, which I had repeated to 
myself till they became a conviction, seemed to me 
false. My terror made me view my conduct in the 
light of a cruel fraud. I can’t blame myself now. I 
might be as great a fool again, if I were so wrought 
upon. A world of pious resolutions rushed 
my mind. The tears fell from my eyes. 

‘Oh, Lucy !’ I continued, ‘ wait only till to-morrow— 
give me only till the blessed daylight comes again, and 
see how I will act. I will be another man: I will lead 
a different life: I will be kinder to the child: the 
money shall be hers: I will aid her and protect her 
while I live.’ 

L spoke earnestly, as if I had said a prayer. I did 
not see her go, but she was no longer there. I shaded 
my eyes with my hand to see more clearly; but she 
was gone. I waited some time, fearing to go into the 
church. At length I stole out with my lantern, 
slammed the door behind me, and hurried down the 
aisle, and out into the cold air, locking the door behind 
me. Explain this as you will. I care not who dis- 
believes it. I know it to be true, for I saw it all with 
my own eyes. For many months the memory of this 
night influenced all my actions. 

In the morning I descended and sought the child, and 
told her I was sorry for my roughness to her overnight, 
and coaxed her into being friends with me. I gave out 
that I had accidentally discovered the will under the 
green baize cover of a family Bible, part of my sister’s 
effects, which I had preserved. The little lawyer was 
thoroughly convinced of the injustice of his suspicions 
when I told him how I had discovered it, and requested 
him to get it proved. 

I could not rest in the neighbourhood. Strange ideas 

my mind at that time. It seemed to mea 


possessed 
slow suffocation to live among the masses of habitations, 
and in the smoke and gloom of London. I pictured to 


by | myself country scenes, where I longed to pass the rest 


of my days—the girl my sole companion. Moreover, 
I could not enter the church without a shudder; and 
the form of its great tower, opposite to my bedroom 
window, at night fretted my spirit, and cast a breadth 
of shadow across all my dreams. 
I sent in my resignation, and the vestry met and 
discharged the duties of my offices. ‘The chairman 
expressed the regret of the meeting, and its high sense 
of my integrity. I could not in my heart accept their 
compliments. Under the influence of an unhealthy 
feeling, the sim and most innocent actions of my 
past life to me the effect of baseness and cun- 
ning. I taxed myself secretly, like a religious fanatic, 
with crimes which I had never committed. Happily 
I am not now what I was then. I know we are none 
without sin, and at church I call myself a sinner as 
sincerely as others do. But I do not take that to have 
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a strictly literal meaning. There are many worse than 
I; nay, if all men acted as uprightly, the world would 


better than it is. 
‘ Come,’ I said to the girl one fine spring morning 


try among 
woods, and meadows, and corn-fields.’ The thought 
seemed to make her happy. She put on her bonnet, 
as if we were going to take a short walk, and went with 
me to the coach. We took up our abode in a small 
rom on. 

She seemed at first to take a delight in her new 
way of life. But she was a sullen, fretful child. I 
could scarcely get her to speak. I felt she did not like 
me; nay, I believe she hated me in her heart, though, 
with her deceitful lips she would call me ‘ dear uncle,’ 
and cry when I was angry. What wonder, then, when 
I knew my kindness towards her, and all that I had 
undergone on her account, if I came to dislike her in 
my turn? I could not help treating her with some 
rigour. I was her guardian, and I was bound to train 
her up properly, and endeavour to eradicate evil pro- 
pensities. This I did, though I never struck her. I 
was sick of her. I will tell the truth: I was not sorry 
when she died. It was exactly one twelvemonth from 
the night when I crept into the church. The weather 
was exactly similar—still bitter cold, with snow deep 
oe the ground—the sky heavy with snow ready to 


My sister’s property returned to me, according to the 
provisions of the will. And all this shows me the folly 
of doing a wrong act even with a good intention. 
Principles must be adhered to in spite of all conse- 
quences. Do well, and keep out of disgrace, and you'll 
find it will answer better in the long-run. ‘ Honesty 
is the best policy!’ This is an old maxim; and if 
the experience of an old man of eighty be worth any- 
thing, it is a true one. 


TEA AND POTATOES. 


Tea and potatoes are such common articles of our 
dietary, that we are apt to overlook the important 
effect they have had upon modern civilisation and 
social progress. And yet there is no doubt that their 
introduction and extensive use have very greatly in- 
fluenced us, and that for the better. 

The mode of living of our ancestors was very diffe- 
rent, as far as regards food, from our own. Butcher- 
meat seems to have formed the greater portion of at 
least two meals in the day. Farming, however, was in 
so wretched a condition, that a stock of food for winter 
could not be provided for more than a very few domes- 
ticated animals. It was therefore the custom to fatten 
as many animals as possible upon the summer’s grass, 
slaughter them, and salt their carcases for winter con- 
sumption. In the houses of even the highest nobility 
fresh meat ceased from appearing upon their tables by 
Christmas, and animals could scarcely be fattened in 
summer before the end of July. People in a lower 
rank of life could not procure a supply of fresh butcher- 
meat for more than three or four months of the year. 
The writer of this article remembers seeing the remains 
of this mode of living in a remote district in the north 
of England, to which agricultural improvements had 
not extended. Here a family who lived by ‘teazling’ 
woollen goods by hand—a practice now and for long 
quite obsolete—had a few acres of land, upon a portion 
of which they raised oats, the meal of which was made 
into unleavened cakes. The remainder was in grass, 
upon which, during summer, they fattened an ox, which 
was slaughtered and salted in November. These oaten 
cakes and the salt beef constituted, together with cheese, 
almost their sole food during the winter. 

Our ancestors used along with butcher-meat bread 


Flanders for it. A root, formerly called potato, but 
now extinct with us, although we believe it is culti- 
vated in Spain to this day, was in use in the fifteenth 
century. This was the plant alluded to by Shakspeare 
in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’—‘ Let the sky rain 
potatoes and hail kissing comfits.’ The true potato 
was brought from Virginia by Hakluyt in 1584, but 
did not come into general use for two centuries later. 
The Jerusalem artichoke, still too much neglected, 
was brought from Brazil in 1617. Turnips were first 
cultivated to any extent during the Commonwealth. 
Carrots were brought into England by the Flemish 

during the reign of Elizabeth. Other veget- 
ables are of still more recent introduction; and there 
is no doubt of the fact, that our forefathers consumed, 
in addition to bread, scarcely any other vegetable food 
excepting kail, and that only in very restricted quan- 
tities. 

Then their ordinary beverage was fermented drink. 
The higher classes consumed wine, partly imported 
from France, and partly manufactured at home. Those 
lower in social position seem to have preferred ale and 
intoxicating drinks prepared from honey, such as mead 
and metheglin. The quantity used of all these drinks 
appears to have been very great. 

The mode of living now practised strikingly con- 
trasts with the above. Farming—much as it has to 
learn, and it has very much—can now sustain and fatten 
animals even more readily in winter than in summer ; 
and salted meat, excepting in the form of ham and 
bacon, does not constitute an important article of food. 
Very much less butcher-meat, however, is consumed 
than formerly. For the last seventy years potatoes 
have been extensively cultivated, and form one of the 
standard dishes of the masses. ‘Tea and coffee, parti- 
cularly the former, have to a great extent taken the 
place of fermented drinks, and as beverages of the 
morning meal, have quite superseded them. A man, 
to say nothing of a woman, who would sit down to a 
breakfast of corned-beef, oaten cakes, and strong ale, 
would now be considered a lunatic. The consumption 
of tea in this country is really enormous. It is probable 
that 500,000,000 of gallons of its infusion are annually 
drunk; a quantity which would fill 9,000,000 ale 


So great a change in the daily mode of life would 
naturally be expected to produce a change in the con- 
dition of society. And whether owing to these causes 
or not, a change certainly has taken place. In the first 
place, human life is very much extended ; as is shown 
by the tables drawn up something less than a century 
ago for the calculations of the insurance companies of 
the average number of deaths for each year of life, 
and which were doubtless correct at the time. More- 
over, many diseases which, besides shortening life, pro- 
duce much sickness and incapacity for active exertion, 
are now banished. Ague, for example, and other in- 
termittents that were the constant pests of our progeni- 
tors, may be pronounced to be virtually extinct. This, 
however, is not owing to a change in national mode 
of living, but to the extended drainage of the country. 
But the alteration in the diet, and the introduction of 
potatoes, have abolished one dreadful, very dreadful 
disease; and the substitution of tea for strong ale, 
especially at breakfast, has completely changed, and 
changed for the better, the type of the greater number 
of diseases to which mortality is liable. 

There is a disease commonly known by the name of 
sea-scurvy, not that it is peculiar to or has any neces- 
sary connection with the sea, but because it has in 
modern times been most carefully observed on board 


ship. It was formerly the scourge of northern Eu- 
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rope almost every winter, and besides causing great 
mortality, gave origin to much suffering and inca- 
pacity for the active employments of life. So great 

Denmark, that about two cen- 


a ‘consilium’ for the” benefit of the poor in that 
country, giving an account of its causes, prevention, 
and cure. In Scotland it was prevalent under the name 
of black legs. It is described by all the medical writers 
of the times, and all agree in stating that it prevailed 
in the latter part of winter and spring, and that it 
uniformly disappeared in summer and autumn. 

But ¢ though scurvy was endemic at these seasons in 
Europe, it was where people suffered great privations, 
and were crowded much together, that its symptoms 
were most distinctly witnessed and described. It is in 
armies, in cities during sieges, and in long voy 
that the malady has attracted greatest attention. 
During the siege of Breda by the Spaniards in 1625, 
the inhabitants and the garrison were severely affected 
with scurvy, and in the middle of March (the end of 
winter), an inquiry being instituted, 1608 persons were 
found to be suffering from it, and the number increased 
daily until the surrender of the town towards the end 
of June. In 1720, in the wars between the Austrians 
and the Turks, when the army wintered in Hungary, 
many thousands of the soldiers perished of scurvy; 
nor did the disease, although every kind of treatment 
was tried, abate until summer. In the British troops 
stationed about a century ago at Quebec, which had 
been taken the year before from the French, scurvy 
extensively prevailed. The force amounted to 6000 
men, and so much did they suffer from want of veget- 
ables and fresh food, that before the end of April 1000 
were dead of scurvy, and 2000 men so shattered in 
constitution, as to render it necessary that they should 
be invalided. Even in late years, when our troops were 
not supplied with a due amount of fresh vegetable food, 
scurvy has broken out, as it used to do every year with 
our whole population. In 1836 it prevailed to a great 
extent among the troops at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It first nonene A in July, and continued till December, 
a period corresponding with spring in our latitude. 
The men had no harassing duty to perform, but were 
not supplied with vegetables. The records of conti- 
nental waren present innumerable instances of the 

among the men when the supply 


freah vegetable 
fresh vegetable food was diminished. 


The same consequences of a deprivation of fresh and 
ble food have occurred not unfrequently in our 

jails. One of the most remarkable, because one of the 
con thoroughly-investigated of such instances, occurred 


the discoverer of the passage to India by the Cape. 
He had a hundred and sixty men, of whom a hundred 
died of scurvy. In the subsequent voyages of the 
ear! A... still more disastrous results were 


this cause. Sir John Hawkins (rear- 

Pimiral of English fleet sent against the Armada 
affirmed that during the twenty years he had serv 
at sea he could reckon ten thousand sailors who had 
this disease. Admiral Hosier, who com- 

manded seven ships on the Jamaica station in 1726, 
actually lost ow successive crews in each ship 
from scurvy, and eventually died of a broken heart 
at the sight of the desolation that surrounded him. 
Dr Lind, an undoubted authority, states that during 
zh terminated at the peace of Aix-la- 


Chapelle, scurvy causes were more destructive, and 
occasioned more deaths, than the warlike operations of 
both French and Spaniards. Even so late as 1795, the 
Channel fleet, under the command of Lord Howe, was 
so ravaged by it, that very serious apprehensions were 
entertained of the efficiency, if not of the very existence 
of the whole fleet. The cause was the failure of the 
gardeners’ crops at Portsmouth through the severity 
of the winter. 

The most familiar example of the ravages of sea- 
scurvy is that of the crews of the squadron of Lord 
Anson, sent to capture the Manilla galleon. He buried 
four-fifths of his men, and on arriving at the island 
of Juan Fernandez, out of two hundred survivors 
of his flag-ship, only eight were capable of duty. 
Sometimes, indeed, a whole crew has perished from 


ages, | scurvy,* as in the case of the Spanish ship Oriflamma, 


which was thus left to be driven about at random, until 
she was at length discovered with the dead bodies on 
board. No wonder that the disease, though common 
to land and water, received the name of the Sea- 


It was frequently observed that fresh vegetables pre- 
vented and cured the sea-scurvy. Still, so strong in 
many is the dislike to innovation, that it was not 
until Captain Cook sailed round the world with a loss 
of only one man, that the Admiralty ordered each man 
in our navy to receive a daily allowance of some veget- 
able acid. The consequence was immediate: the 
diminution of sickness and death was in the proportion 
of four to one, and scurvy was by the change com- 
pletely banished from our fleets. 

In the navy the vegetable acid fixed upon is lemon 
juice. It is selected on account of the convenience with 
which it may be — away; and the discipline of the 
service is such, tha no difficulty is felt in enforcing 
its daily use. It oui be impossible to manage this 
upon land; and fortunately we have a substitute 
in the potato, which is the only fresh vegetable that 
can be eaten without satiety every day; and as long 
as it is so consumed, the community may depend upon 
being safe from that scourge of our ancestors—land- 


scurvy. 

We every now and then, however, get a warning 
that we cannot neglect this invaluable root with impu- 
nity. Cases of scurvy from time to time appear in our 
lunatic asylums and our jails, and it is in such cases 
invariably found that the rations of potatoes have been 
wanting. Dr Baly, the physician to the Millbank 
Penitentiary, observes upon this subject :—‘ Whenever 
this disease (scurvy) has prevailed, there the diet of 
the prisoners, though often abundant in other respects, 


. | has contained no potatoes, or only a very small quantity. 


In several prisons the occurrence of scurvy has wholly 
ceased on the addition of a few pounds of potatoes 
being made to the weekly dietary. There are many 
prisons in which the diet, from its unvaried character, 
and the absence of animal food, as well as green veget- 
ables, is apparently most inadequate to the main- 
tenance of health, and where, nevertheless, from its 
containing abundance of potatoes, scurvy is not 
duced.’ It will be in the recollection of our ers, 
that during the construction of the Hawick Railway, 
the navies, owing to the high of potatoes, re- 
sumed the barbarous dietary of a previous age, and 
pane aglaw flesh and bread. As a natural conse- 
uence, an epidemic of scurvy broke out among them. 
We f have dwelt so long upon potatoes, that we have 
very little space left for tea, the other article in our 
dietary which has helped to completely change the 
physical condition of ourselves as compared with that 
of our forefathers. ing by some very important 
effects upon the public health usually allowed to be 


* It still too often occurs im the mercantile marine of this and 
other countries, 
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produced by tea, we will only cite one that is not 
generally known. 

It has long been familiar to physicians, that the 
type of diseases has completely changed. When we 
read medical authors of one or two centuries ago, 
we can understand the diseases which they describe 
and their symptoms; but we rarely or never see such 
now-a-days. We read of violent and sudden inflamma- 
tions, pleurisies, pneumonias, and the like, extremely 
ardent, and after much suffering, rapidly causing death. 
Sometimes they yielded indeed to immediate and 
profuse bloodletting, which in its turn produced a 
cachectic state of the system, from which the patient 
was long in recovering, or perhaps never did recover. 
Then we read of fevers, with furious and ungovern- 
able delirium, passing on rapidly to a fatal termina- 
tion. Now, we never or rarely witness such things. 
Like our dispositions, our diseases have become milder, 
and the absence of these fierce maladies and of the 
Sangrado practice (a physician in moderate practice 
does not bleed perhaps now more than once in a 
twelvemonth), must in a great measure be ascribed to 
the substitution of tea for ale to breakfast. Hakluyt, 
when he brought over his first potatoes, and the East 
India Company, when they bought two pounds two 
ounces of tea, ‘as a present for his majesty,’ little 
thought what a boon they were u 
society ! 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING LITERATURE. 


Tue ‘constant reader’ of the newspaper always reads, 
or at least glances at the advertisements. Those who 
merely take up the broad sheet to glean the passing 
news of the day, might think time so employed wasted 
or ill-bestowed; but the experienced and leisurely 
newspaper reader knows better. He has discovered 
that the department mentioned contains bits of news, 
and information, and amusement, very varied, often 
very curious and useful, and such as are to be obtained 
through almost no other channel. He has learned 
gradually to find in it something more: something to 
open his mind, to excite his imagination, to soften his 
heart. In the case of a metropolitan print, it appears 
to him to be an epitome of London, just as London 
is an epitome of the world; and his soul expands 
as he sees within its grasp, in one sweep, as it were, 
of his mental vision, the joys, the sorrows, the recrea- 
tions, the sufferings, the longings, and attainments of 
society—in short, the whole social microcosm. And 
from long practice, his experienced eye, ranging from 
column to column, can pick out all that is pecu- 
liar and interesting in these paragraphs as readily as a 
deer-stalker can detect a royal hart upon a distant 
hill-side, or an alderman the tid-bits of turtle in the 
wide tureen. An acquaintance with the order in which 
advertisements are usually arranged, according to their 
classes, accounts for this facility, which to the unini- 
tiated would look like an instinct. On the peculiar 
class of advertisements, for instance, of which we have 
thought some specimens might prove amusing to our 
readers, the connoisseur can pounce at once. They are 
to be found almost exclusively in one paper; but in 
that one paper unfailingly, and always in the same 
position in its columns. 

Most newspaper readers have observed for them- 
selves, or have heard allusions to, ‘the second column 
of the Times.’ At the top, generally of the second, 
though sometimes of the third, or even the fourth 
column of the first page of that wonderful journal, 
appear day by day announcements so miscellaneous, 


and at the same time so peculiar, that it is impossible 
to find a term wide enough and yet sufficiently distinc- 
tive under which to class them. They are ‘ the adver- 
tisements in the Times’ second column.’ They are 
generally short, three or four lines being the average 
length; they seldom extend beyond six or eight, and 
sometimes consist of only a single line, or even a single 
word. Though they do not admit of close definition, 
it may be said that they fall into two classes—first, 
those that are intended to lead to the recovery of per- 
sons or things lost, stolen, strayed, or fled, or the 
discovery of the owners of property found by honest 
persons, or persons who are willing to be honest—for a 
con-sid-er-a-tion ; second, those that are intended as 
mere media of communication with unknown, or 
desirous of remaining anonymous, or who, though 
known, choose for any reason to conceal their where- 
abouts, or hide their correspondence in mystery. 

For a month or two past we have occasionally 
amused ourselves by cutting out from time to time one 
or two of these queer little bits of print from our 
of the Times; and anybody who cares to be at t 
same trouble, might at any time, we believe, in less 
than six months, amass quite as complete and varied a 
collection. 

Those advertisements which we have reckoned under 


pon | our first class embrace a very wide range of objects. 


At one time the announcement aims at the recovery of 
a father of a family, at another of an umbrella with a 
black handle; to-day of an erring son, to-morrow of 
a stray terrier. Dogs are a very frequent subject of 
advertisement —lost and found; such as Newfound- 
lands, Skye terriers, pointers, retrievers, and ‘curg of 
low degree.’ And so are husbands and wives, but more 
especially the former. If the two sexes are equally 
liable to go amissing, it is remarkable that the hus- 
bands so rarely advertise their loss.. Jewellery, too, is 
often sought for—bracelets, rings, watches, brooches, 
lockets—and rewards of various degrees offered for its 
recovery. miscellaneous articles lost we note— 
a letter with money enclosed, bank-notes, bills of 
exchange, a paper parcel, a parcel-book, a pocket-book, 
a Chinese parrot, a bunch of keys, an umbrella, a cane, 
a lady’s boa, &c. &c. Of the notifications of obviously 
serious import and interest we scarcely feel authorised 
to say much. They refer to private affairs, and nothing 
but the voluntary publicity given to them would jus- 
tify our reprinting the following specimens here. In 
such cases all styles of appeal are to be met with, from 
the simplest request to the most painfully-urgent sup- 
plication. ‘Thus some are in plain, business-like style; 
such as— 

‘William Henry D. is requested to write to his friends 
at No, 8 immediately.’ 

*Bl**ks.—Write at once to the undersigned, out of 
—- to yourself and your family. If you do this, all 

i be well, for all parties are favourable. Believe me, 
this is true—G. O. N. G., XXVII’ 

*D. M—S, having left his home on Saturday, the 27th 
of July, is’ 
By so doing, all that has passed will be forgotten.’ 

Some are a shade warmer, as follows :— 

*‘E——n S——th, who left his employers’ on the 7th 
inst., is affectionately requested to return to his friends, 
and all will be forgiven.’ 

‘To the party who left home in the afternoon to visit 
the eldest sister—You are most earnestly intreated to 
return home, The step taken was wholly bag hy 
Come at once or communicate, Most of your family 
not yet know of your absence.’ 

‘The friends of two ladies, who left their homes 
together, are earnestly requested to communicate confi- 
dentially, by letter or otherwise.’ 


Another absentee—‘ Is earnestly requested to go to his 


uested to return to his disconsolate wife:, 
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brother Thomas without any delay : his presence is abso- 
lutely requisite for the security of his friends, who are 
arranging his affairs. He may implicitly depend upon 
perfect freedom of action.’ 

Another is informed, as one of the evil consequences of 
his position, that his wife is in the distress, and 
is i y intreated to write to her immediately. 

A wanderer is invited to return, or write to his discon- 
solate parents, or any of his friends—not because of their 
disconsolateness, but because ‘they can greatly promote 
his future prospects.’ 

Some of these cases no doubt are bad enough, but 
here the domestic tragedy deepens— 

* Caroline.—She is dangerously ill; her life is despaired 
of : come at once.’ 

broken-hearted by his unaccountable conduct. secret 
is safe. Write, or they cannot live.’ 

* Alfred—Your father is no more. For your own sake, 
for the sake of your M——, to whom your absence is 
ruin, you are implored to write. Will you not even 
pon your father’s funeral?’ 

To another undutiful son it is said—‘ Return at once, 
and save your distracted mother from death, or, what is 
worse, madness. Communicate with your father. A 
ments can be made for you to be with him. Delay not.’ 

And to another, ‘ who visited his father’s house between 
1 and 2 o’clock this morning, that if he does not return 
before Wednesday next, not -y will the life of his oldest 
relative be endangered, and his own be thereby ren- 
a miserable, but his future prospects may be utterly 
ruined,’ 

The withdrawal and continued silence of a husband 
make him too late, a) tly, for anything but devoted 
love. ‘ Your wife and family implore you to give them 
some address, Although you (from the great anxiety I 
have been in) have seen little outward show, you cannot 
know the deep anxiety of my almost broken heart. Oh 
that we could have communicated with you! The kind- 
ness “od type and private friends, could they have drawn 
you , would have reinstated you. I intreat of you 
to empower me to communicate with you.’ 


Here is another gentle and loving appeal from a friend— 
* Dear Sophy—The loving hearts and true friends you 
have left only await your immediate return to prove to 
you their sincerity by the heartfelt reception they will 
offer you. Delay but a little, and you yourself know 


how ditterly you will and must repent it. Your friend a 


Fanny.’ 

And here is one, no doubt from an alarmed sister— 
* Maria H., pray come to me. I have been all day 
searching for you all over London, and have sent money 
home. w enough.’ 

These two last are, as it strikes us, peculiarly touching 
and suggestive. Their two or three lines contain a 
story full of misery and pathos. 

In addition to the above, there are not unfrequent 
advertisements of individuals missing, with careful 
descriptions of their persons, dress, manners, &c. These 
are sometimes inserted with the view of bringing the 
individuals to justice for misdemeanours or crimes, but 
more frequently they emanate from the friends of 
persons who have left their homes, it may be from 
some whim or slight cause of offence, and whose return 
is desired for their own benefit, no less than for the 
satisfaction or consolation of those they have left. 
* Left his home, a youth,’ &c. is a common beginning of 
these advertisements, and it is surprising how many 
there are of them. Boys or lads, induced by a juvenile 
longing after a seafaring life (inspired perhaps by our 
old friend Robinson Crusoe), constitute, we presume, a 
considerable portion of the class. In an advertisement 
before us, for example, the ‘ disconsolate parents’ offer, 
if their son will let them know where he is, ‘to make 


times, however, young men leave the comforts of home, 
and give up to torturing anxiety their relatives and 
friends, merely to gratify a love of wandering and 
adventure, the remains, doubtless, of that savage in- 
stinct which distinguishes the man of what is called 
nature from the man of artificial society. A case of 
this sort of self-exile occurred within our own personal 
experience, which could not be accounted for in any 
other way. The young man, after several months of 
wandering, communicated with his family, and ulti- 
mately returned to them and to his studies, and now 
fulfils the duties of life like any commonplace mortal. 
Such an escapade, however, is dangerous, and we fear 
is not often attended by so pleasant a dénouement. 
good many of these advertisements are of a purely 
business-like character. Thus a reward of L.25 is 
offered for information such as would lead to the con- 
viction of the thieves of some silk goods from a shop in 
Cheapside; the widow of a man killed by a railway 
accident requests witnesses to send their addresses to 
her solicitor, evidently to assist her claim for damages ; 
and for some similar purpose, we conceive, is the fol- 


‘Wreck of the Superb, from St Malo to Jersey.— 
Should any of the surviving passengers have arrived in 
London, and will communicate immediately with Mr 
J——, 81 Queen Street, Cheapside, he will feel greatly 
obliged.’ 

Many intimations from solicitors inform persons named 
that ‘they will hear of something to their advantage,” 
by applying to Messrs So and So. Acknowledgments 
of donations to charities are also made through this 
singular medium. We have one before us acknow- 
ledging L.100 given to a missionary society ; and many 
references to the receipt of ‘conscience money’ from 
persons who had forgotten to pay their taxes: it is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is usually favoured 
by these virtuous delinquents. Not uncommon either 
are such sharp intimations as this :— 


‘If does not fetch his things away, left at my 
house in May 1849, within seven days from the date 
hereof, they will be sold to defray expenses.’ 


It is not very clear in this undated advertisement 
whether the things were to be fetched away in seven 
days, or were left seven days before ; but the conscience 
of the careless owner would no doubt be able to inter- 


t. 
The more remarkable and mysterious communica- 
tions, which we have arbitrarily ranked in our second 
class, we must be content to deal with very cursorily. 
They are exceedingly mi: . Here is a semi- 
sporting one :— 

* Voltigeur.—Beware of the Derby.—S. is requested to 
call on his brother as soon as possible, in order that 
arrangements may be made for his return to his employer 
without delay.’ 

Many are requesting communications of one kind 
or other :— 

‘If Mr N. will communicate with Leonard, he will 
oblige.’ 

‘Pimlico is requested to give the fullest particulars 
an ales Whose 6 De 

‘ Important.—If this should meet the eye of the gen- 
tleman who dined at Richardson’s Hotel, Covent Garden, 
on Monday, November 11, he is particularly requested to 
communicate’ to such an address, 

*G.S. A. is requested to send her marriage certificate 
by the first post.’ 

* E. is requested to write to A., at his residence, in- 
stantly, under initials, before his departure, which is 
daily expected.—(Signé) Huit Astres, non pas L’Astre. 


are sermons in stones.’ 


‘A. F., the gentleman who sent, about a month ago, 


| 
| | 
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from the country a sealed brown paper to a solicitor, 
with strict injunctions to keep it and intact, he is 
earnestly intreated to intent communicate with his 
relatives, or with the solicitor referred to, as circum- 
stances of the most urgent nature require the immediate 
presence of A. F., whose explanations will be favourably 
received by all parties.’ 

To these requests we append a few acknowledg- 


ments :— 

‘ Fishing.—A. B. thanks Q. for his very polite note.’ 

*R.—A thousand thanks for your kind consideration 
of my wants. Let me earnestly intreat you to give me 
some address, where I may write you a line.’ 

‘To a Well-wisher.—T. F. wishes only the restoration 
wisher send T. F, his name, address, and appoint a place 
to meet him in London on Tuesday ? 

‘A. B. C.—The communication of the 13th inst. has 
been received by N., who will be greatly obliged by some 
further information, and promises A, B. Cc, strictest 
secrecy.’ 

* B. B. agrees to the plan, and is satisfied, as it is the 
wish of the party.’ 

‘ L’s letter has been received and destroyed, and he 
shall not again be troubled.’ 

* Received, ii. Cor. 6, 17, 18, with sincere thanks. 
A. R. is desirous to know the right application of the 
above text.’ 


' This last is a somewhat peculiar one, for in the text 
there is a warning against touching ‘the unclean thing,’ 
which the recipient would of course understand to be 
money. Many of the following receipts refer, likewise 
mysteriously enough, to sums of money :— 

* Restitution.—L.20 received by post.’ 

* Shareholder—received. Anonymous and conditional 
subscriptions declined ; L.5, less the expense of this 
advertisement, is held at the disposal of “a share- 
holder.” 

E. G.—Received L.60.’ 

* No. 82,287 again received. But you have raised a 
scruple,’ 

The figures here we presume to be the number of a 
bank-note. ‘The additional remark is mysteriously 
significant. Here is an appointment made— 

A. B. C., 92 Piccadilly, thie evening.’ 

A few strange zoological paragraphs give an agree- 
able variety— 

*‘ A. W.—The Wolf is not dead, but has been danger- 
ously ill. Letters are in . I trust noone. Break 
not your pledge. Communicate personally.’ 

* A. W.—The Dog “ Wolf” is dead. The experiment 
has fully succeeded. The “ Bear’? mourns, “ Tidus vale 
amicus.” 

* The One- Winged Dove must die unless the Crane 
returns to be a shield against her enemies,’ 

* Somerset.—S. B. The mate of the Dove must take 
wing from England for ever, unless a material change 
takes place.’ 

At times we have a little Greek, or Latin, or French. 
We give a specimen of each, such as it is— 

Avowog xas note with the above address 
has been left. Directions for forwarding it are requested.’ 

* Non veni, non vidi; with many thanks.’ 

‘His honor ne manque que toi seul. Welcome in 
poverty. Eeris. Viens. Je meurs.—Jennie.’ 

Many are more remarkable for brevity than anything 
else. Our first of three short ones is evidently a 
fone of Oliver Twist’s, for, like him, he simply asks 


* More.—W. 
E. F.—Write. Why did you wait t’ 


* There is a letter for H. B., as before.’ 


It would appear that the ari are not above 
taking advantage of the facilities of the Times’ second 
column— 

* Egypt.—If the Hon. H. A. M——y will forward his 


address to Lord M——,, he will hear of something to his 
advantage.’ 


Its character for peculiarity and mystery is also 
sometimes dexterously pressed into the service of 
ordinary advertising. Thus the following curt an- 
nouncement— 

* A Bit of my Mind.—A. M., March 23,’ 


appeared in several successive numbers of the Times, 
and when the phrase had thereby become familiar to 
many thousand eyes, it next met them as the title of a 
series of papers in Punch, ‘ A. M.’ being the initials of 
Miss Amelia Mouser. 

The most impenetrably and provokingly mysterious 
are those printed in cipher. ‘They defy even specula- 
tion. That which heads our examples looks like an 
insane attempt to put into words the war-shrieks of a 
Red Indian— 


*Suhwwb zhoo— bhw — Brx, pdb vdihob — 
Ydxjkwrq Whuudfh, Edovdoo Khdwk.’ 


* No. 3.—S. Impi. F. npi. C. qgnl. F. pil. ogpk. S. ong 
of. C. hgo. Inho. B. ~ ogki in F. hnio, C nhgq. B. qkin. 
F, pil. C. qikl. in. D. a 1. C. qmgh Austens F. kimn. are, 
now phi to B. qnp. C. lpi. pmig. hlpm F, pil. S. nlgk. E. 
lipg. F. ihmu.—J. de W.’ 

* No. 6.—Slmpi at Cqgn] and Fpink. Fmgho olhi 3 
Fpgnm Eomin 22d Fmnhq, oing Epqig, and re 
Enhkp, Foghm npmq ogpi. Chgik and C npqm, 
Cqkup in Fhnio. Cpoml Snigl Enpgh Songh. Fkqpoh 
mgho olhi, Enqkh. Clgi S. to Fmlgi Cqkin.—J. de W.’ 


T, R455 
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But there is no natural ending to this sort of work, 
and we must leave off in the middle, giving first a little 
random lot, some of which are so very peculiar, as to 
baffle while they challenge curiosity :— 


* Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.—M. P., who tra- 
velled in the express up-train on Tuesday, the 25th of 
June, takes this medium to apologise for an he 
said likely to have given offence to * * *, and this 
advertisement will be seen by the party.’ 


¢ Lost.—The person who took in mistake a dark Penang 
Cane not belonging to himself, from the Polytechnic 
Institution, on negday evening last, is requested to 
return it to the check-faker there.’ 


* A lady desires to express her thanks to a gentleman 
ing, May 31st, which long illness and absence have pre- 
vented her acknowledging before.’ 


*‘W. M.—Yes.—It shall be brought forward this even- 
ing. Read the first paragraph (with note), 84, and 
law, No. 3, page 86, of the Book of Constitutions.’ 


* Anonymous,—“ Confidential.”—The “ Good Fellow” 
would really be obliged if the “ Friend” would help him 
out of the scrape by a little further advice as to the 
« y.” Direct the letter, with the Christian name in 
full, to No. 8” 


‘To A. B.—I intend to oppose, but others 
me. I shall be glad to receive another letter wii 
delay, and I will consider it confidential.’ 


‘If C. H. will immediately return the book, agreeable 


for his kindness to her in t’s Park on Friday morn- , 
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‘And so a heinous offence 


to promise, A. D. will think nothing further of the 
matter.’ 


‘The number of obliterated postage stamps ~~ 
by the young lady about to enter a convent being y 
collected, it is particularly requested that no further con- 
tributions may be sent.’ 

After all this darkness and mystification, our readers 
will be glad to get hold of a substantial and intelligible 
fact ; and for ourselves we are delighted to have at 
length something to rest upon as we conclude. We 
give, therefore, with no small pleasure as our last 
specimen of the curiosities of advertising literature, 
the following simple and manly—no pun intended— 
announcement :— 


* Mathew Mann has left his situation.’ 


WANTED—A PROSECUTOR. 
Pustic feeling has lately been scandalised by accounts 
of the cruel treatment of a servant-girl by her 
master, a person moving in the rank of a barrister in 
London. Our sole reason for referring to this lament- 
able case is to direct attention to the perplexity of the 
examining magistrate—a perplexity which continued 
for several days—on making the disco 
body appeared as prosecutor. A crime of no ordinary 
nature seemed to havé been committed, yet no one 
presented himself as vindicator of the law. Not until 
a public excitement had been created, did a person 
eonnected with the poor-law take the field as prose- 
cutor. And, after all, except from motives of humanity, 
it is difficult to see why this official should have come 
specially forward on the occasion. 

Still more recently, there has been a case in the 
bankruptcy court, which gives equal cause of astonish- 
ment. It appeared, on an investigation into the affairs 
a National ity Savings’ Bank, he had embezzled 
large sums of money lodged by deposi than The judge 
(Mr Commissioner Holroyd), in dealing with the civil 


case, had no power to punish or even to challenge the | ind 


robbery. That department of the affair fell to be pro- 
secuted criminally, but there was no one to prosecute. 
In delivering his opinion, the judge declared that ‘ this 
was one of those numerous cases which now almost 
daily occur, exhibiting the want of a public prosecutor.’ 
has been committed—hun- 
dreds of poor people have been cheated of their money 
—but, singularly enough, it is nobody’s business to 
undertake the duty of prosecution ! 
Happy land, where the misfortune of being 

of our property brings an additional loss of 
anxiety, and money in seeking for justice! With the 
obligation to prosecute in his own name, and probably 
at his own charges, the wonder is, that any one tells the 
story of his wrongs; and there cannot be the least 
doubt of the fact, that under the pressure of this obli- 


gation vast numbers of offences are never inquired into, | unde 


and the perpetrators escape punishment. Greatly, 
indeed, must we admire that nice sense of public duty 
which leads a man to reveal aggressions on his pro- 
perty, when the revelation is sure to bring neither 
restitution nor thanks, but a positive repetition of loss. 


.. One scarcely knows whether most to pity or laugh at | tha 


the stolid indifference with which a great and enlight- 
ened people submit to an evil which is acknowledged 
to be in all respects discreditable and grievous. Can 
any ingenious observer explain why, with a constantly | some 
recurring necessity for a public prosecutor, no public 
prosecutor is appointed? It is the more strange that, 
in another part of the same island, and in a country 
under the same monarchy and legislature, there has 
the reach of record. ere the Lord Advocate, with 
his deputies, prosecutes all grave offences for the public 


interest, at the public expense, before the higher tribu- 
nals ; while to all inferior jurisdictions an officer charged 
with similar responsibilities, and styled Procurator- 
Fiscal, is, as a matter of course, attached. In short, 
no private party in Scotland is ever called on or 
to An offence is with 
us viewed not as a private or but as a 
public wrong. The individual may have ——— 
it is the /aw which is — and accordingly the 

law is publicly vindicated. All this is so reasonable, 
and, as experience has shown, works so smoothly and 
satisfactorily, that we are at a loss to understand why 
the English, with this example at their very doors, 
should not long since have adopted similar expedients. 
We should imagine there is only one rational explana- 
tion. Lethe subject be brought before any individual 
Englishman, and he will at once avow that the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor is desirable. But whether 

negligence, 


committed to lawyers, and lawyers are, through the 
influence of education and interest, the natural enemies 
of change, however pager it may tend to the public 
benefit. Besides this solution, it is to be remembered 
that the English abound in strange contradictions of 
character. Stern lovers of truth and justice, they 
are also admirers of what is old and national ; 

hence, notwithstanding professions to the contrary, 
they are slow to admit in a practical way of any 
institutional novelty, Had the practice of public pro- 
secution come in with the Wittenagemot, had it been 
sanctioned by Hengist and Horsa, or even obtained a 
fixity from William of Normandy, all good and well. 
The case being otherwise, the introduction of such an 
arrangement may be considered as almost beyond hope. 
England has had its religious and political reforma- 
tion; its law reform is yet in a great measure a thing 
in the womb of time. Much is heard of the marvellous 
abilities of lord-chancellors and chief-justices ; works 
are eloquently written in their praise; we read of 
lustry the most persevering, uprightness beyond 
the reach of challenge, learning the most profound! 
Far be it from us to dim the glories of these lofty 
personages! Nevertheless, the circumstance that they 
are at the head of systems of administration unintelli- 
gible in their language and forms, and which possess 


-the faculty of half-ruining nearly all who are dragged 


within their influence, cannot but produce a certain 
lowering tendency in public estimation, scarcely com- 
patible with true hero-worship. 

While we write, a case of oppression, under colour 
of law, has attracted so much notice, that one might 
venture to hope it will not fail in its due effect. A 
man has been liberated from prison after a confine- 
ment, through mistake, of fourteen years; the original 
ground for his incarceration having been some species 
of contempt of a Chancery order!* Fourteen years 
r lock and key by a mere misconception! After 
this, we shall require to speak with some degree of 
moderation of the Bastile and lettres de cachet ! 

The Court of Chancery, out of whose proceedings the 
foregoing instance of privation of liberty originated, is 
unquestionably the inert and uncompassable obstacle 


in its uperations, little good can be expected. Lat- 
terly, the subject of reform has been under 

some sort of discussion. It has been shown by an 
intelligent American lawyer, that in the state of 
New York the administration of law has been united 
with equity, in a ae routine of courts, much 
to the satisfaction of practitioners as well as of 
suitors. The explanations of this gentleman, valuable 


* For a notice of this case see the Times of December 29, 1850. 
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as testimony, afforded a glimpse of nothing new. 
Law and equity have always been united in the 

the Scotch courts; and if reform is to 
assume this character, it is 
there is no actual necessity for seeking models beyond 
the Atlantic. But will English law-reformers, either 
in this or in the matter of public prosecution, copy from 
Scotland? Already, indeed, after much doubt and 
debate, they have copied from Scotch ice in two 
particulars. We refer to the privilege enjoyed by the 
prisoner of addressing the court by counsel, and to the 
establishment of county courts for the recovery of small 
debts by a cheap form of process. Why should they not 
make another importation from the North? Let them 
be under no apprehension of conferring too great a com- 
pliment on Scotland by so doing, for the system is not 
peculiar to her, but "ania in descent from feudal 
times, in most of the other countries of Europe. 


A DOMESTIC MAN. 


(The following sketch is translated from a French feuilleton, 
and shows amusingly enough our volatile neighbours’ conception 
of the character of a gentleman who busies himself with the 
minutie of household affairs more than is usually thought con- 
sistent with masculine dignity. The species is Gallic, but the 
genus may be found throughout the four quarters of the world, 
and we doubt not also in Australasia.) 

‘Wrre, my handkerchief! give me my handkerchief! 
It ought to be on the arm-chair, in the middle window.’ 

The lady invoked came out of her dressing-room, 
and gave the handkerchief to her husband, who had 
not yet risen. Ere applying it to his face, he paused, 
and began to examine it closely. 

‘This is not mine: my handkerchiefs have no 
coloured borders: ’tis yours, Caroline.’ 

‘Very possibly, my dear.’ 

‘Yes, it must be yours ; but then your handkerchiefs 
have blue borders, and this is brown: what is the 
meaning of that ?’ 

‘It means, I suppose, that I have also handkerchiefs 
with brown borders.’ 

‘Really? How long have you had them ?’ 

* Since I bought them.’ 

* But you never told me you had bought them. 

‘Really I did not think it necessary to do so. Am I 
never to purchase the smallest article without asking 
your permission ?’ 

‘No, no, I did not mean that; but you see it was 
natural that I should be surprised at finding a hand- 
kerchief with a brown border.’ 

Monsieur then got up, and when nearly dressed, 
looked for his slippers: he could not find them, and 
rang for the servant. 

‘ Jeannette, where are my slippers?’ 

‘ Here, monsieur’—pointing to the floor at the foot of 
the bed. 

‘There! And why did you put them there? Is 
that their-usual place, I ask you?’ 

‘I don’t know, monsieur.’ 

‘Stupid! Under that arm-chair near the 
is their proper position. Remember that in future: 
nothing must be out of its place in my house.’ 

Breakfast was served. Madame read the newspaper 
while she drank her coffee, and monsieur knelt down 
and toasted some bread before the fire. Presently he 
said, ‘ Caroline, did you put a log of wood on the fire 
last night after I went to bed?’ 

‘A log, my dear! I don’t know; what are you 
saying ?’ 


Hebrew! When I left the room last night at ten 
o'clock there were two logs on the fire—quite sufficient 
to last for the remainder of the evening. I don’t want 
to hinder your having a blazing fire if you feel cold; but 
you ought to tell me how much wood you put down, 
for now I see the burned ends of three logs; and how 
could there be three if you had not put on another?’ 

* Really, Antoine, you bore me to death with your 
logs! I’m sure I never remarked whether wood was 
put on or not. Iam reading a most interesting para- 
graph, and you interrupt me to ask about a morsel of 
wood !” 

Monsieur was silent ; but he whistled an 

between his teeth, which he always did when not well 
pleased. After eating for some minutes, he began— 
‘ This milk is not good ; there is very little cream on it, 
and I don’t think the milkwoman gives just measure. 
The pan ought to hold a certain quantity, and then we 
should know. Have they a pan on purpose for the 
milk ?’ 

No answer. Caroline continued to read. 

‘Don’t you think I am right? By having always 
the same measure, we could tell whether we got the 
proper quantity in the pan.’ 

‘Yes, yes! we will get a pan—ten pans if you like— 
only let me read in peace!’ 

‘I did not say ten; I said one: it will not cost 
much. I know a place where I can buy a very nice 
one for twelve sous. Ah! this butter is not good. 
How much do you pay for it, oar’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

* How is that ?’ 

‘ Jeannette buys it.’ 

‘ But I presume you look at her bills ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Now I recollect—the price is thirty 
sous.’ 

‘ Jeannette !—Jeannette 

The maid appeared, with her mouth full of some- 
thing she was eating. 

‘What's the price of this butter, Jeannette?’ 

‘Thirty sous, monsieur.’ 

‘The pound ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘Much too dear. I ate some the day before yester- 
day, when I breakfasted with one of my friends, which 
was far better. than this, and cost but twenty-seven 
sous.’ 

‘Then monsieur asked his friend to tell him the 
price ?’ 

* Of course—why not ?’ 

Jeannette was retiring, but her master stopped her. 

‘What were you eating when you came in, Jean- 
nette ?’ 

. *Some’of the cold leg of mutton, monsieur.’ 

‘Ah! was not there some of the beef remaining thab 
was dressed on Tuesday ?’ 

‘It was finished long ago, monsieur.’ 

The maid retired, and her master muttered to him- 
self, ‘I think some of the beef ought to be there still.’ 

When the time comes for sweeping the sitting- 
rooms, monsieur contrives to be always in the way of 
the broom, watching lest the servant should leave any 
dust in the corners. The girl, who does not approve 
of this supervision, manages adroitly to sweep the 
crumbs, &c. into her master’s shoes, and to fill his eyes 
with fine dust. 

When monsieur is going to walk out with his wife, 


‘One would suppose I asked you the question in 
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‘ Are you going to put on that gown?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘It fits you very badly. I see you are taking your 
lilac bonnet.’ 

‘Certainly. Is it not pretty?’ 

*Tolerably. But I don’t like the flowers in the 
border. Why have you taken the lace off your black 
visete ?’ 

‘Because it was too handsome for the visete, which 
is now growing shabby.’ 

‘I assure you it looked very well with the lace.’ 

To please her fidgetty husband, poor Caroline was 
obliged to recommence her toilette, and it ended in her 
becoming so tired and annoyed, that she refused to go 
out at all that day. 

One morning she told Antoine that she wanted to 
purchase two or three summer dresses. He did not 
reply, but the next day he brought her three pieces of 


“some gaudy manufacture, saying triumphantly as he 


presented them, ‘Am not I a polite, attentive hus- 
band?’ : 

Caroline feigned to be pleased, in order not to dis- 
appoint him, but the dresses were by no means to her 
taste; and they had cost considerably more money 
than she would have given for pretty ones. 

Regularly before dinner, our busy man of the house 
made it a rule to go into the kitchen, and take an 
affectionate survey of the spits, stewpans, pots, and 
saucepans, with their contents. He would then call 
the cook—‘ What is this, Martha?’ 

‘ A fricassée of chicken, monsieur.’ 

‘ Are there mushrooms in it?’ 

‘ Certainly, monsieur.’ 

‘Very odd, I can’t see them! Ah, yes, there they 
are! Have we vegetable soup to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur ; here it is.’ 

‘I see. But you put too many carrots: how many 
are there now in this soup?’ 

‘Ma foi! monsieur, how can I remember? Do you 
think I reckon the carrots I put in?’ 

‘You ought to do so. T'll venture to say there are 
at least six in that pot ;’ and monsieur stoops gravely 
~— the steaming soup, and tries, with very indifferent 

to count the vegetables ; while the 
Martha, feels greatly inclined to pin a dishcloth to 
master’s coat. 

During dinner monsieur’s peevish prying comments 
are so numerous as to defy repetition; but on this 
occasion he ended by reproving his wife for fastening 
her napkin to her dress with one pin instead of two. 

In the evening some company arrived, and monsieur 
seolded Jeannette because two of the gentlemen forgot 
to dust their shoes on the mat. He then went to 
superintend the mixing of the eau sucrée, and after- 
wards ran to assist in taking off a lady’s bonnet and 
shawl, soying, ° I'll put them in a safe place for you, 
and I'll get them for you!’ 

It happened, unluckily, that monsieur, in his anxiety 
to do things better than any one else, put the articles 
into a room which was seldom frequented by any one 
but his favourite cat; and when the lady was going 
away, she discovered, to her horror, that her beautiful 
eachmere and delicate satin bonnet had been converted 
into a very comfortable cradle by Madame Puss for 
the accommodation of five Retensating little strangers, 
who had made their appearance during the last. hour ! 

Before retiring to rest, our domestic man always 

stay long in the of domestic 
man:’ they ask for wages, and go away; but as 


his wife cannot follow their example, it her 
truest wisdom to bear with his failings, and to seek by 
gentle influence to lead his mind towards loftier and 
more dignified pursuits than that the 
details of domestic management. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 
MONOTONY OF CALCUTTA LIFE—THE RAINS—THE JEMEDAR AND 
HIS GRANDEUR—A PARSEE FAMILY—A SCOTCH PARTY. 
August 1.—Life in Calcutta is almost as monotonous 
as it is at sea. Everybody does everything exactly at 
the same time, and nearly in the same way. One after 
the other in regular routine follow the never-varied 
occupations of the day—if we may call them such, for 
there is little to do—no outdoor employments, and few 
absolutely necessary within. Yet our existence is easy, 
quite devoid of care, and that is in itself comfort. 
Arthur and I, out of perversity, will not show ourselves 
and our new equipage in that everlasting Course. There 
being no dust now, we drive through all the byroads, 
and in this way we have seen a great deal of the neigh- 
bourhood. On our riding evenings we take a canter 
round the race-ground, which we both enjoy exceed- 
ingly, having had latterly for our occasional companion 
one of the chaplains of the cathedral, a kind <a very 
agreeable man. Idle people can hardly pass their time 
happily here; they have to depend so much upon their 
own resources, and there is so little to do or to sce 
beyond what they can prepare for themselves. Such 
persons, indeed, only get through the hours without 
much enjoying them anywhere; but they have helps 
in other lands, which are wanting here. This causes 
many Indian men to resort to cards when they can’t 
command billiards to wile away the long mornings, 
and they welcome these eternal large parties as their 
chief resource for the evenings. Qur small family 
party is certainly very fortunate in this respect. Our 
gentlemen are all men of business; our ladies none of 
them idle; Helen and Mary have their children, Cary 
her orderly habits and her home correspondence ; I my 
journal, the greatest resource in the world ; besides 
which, I am studying the language, and pass "an hour 
every ‘day with a moonshie, that I may Ay better pre- 


pared to manage my part of the household in our new | 


abode. wo hace au: 
other pleasant pursuits when the weather is cool 
to permit™us to engage in them. What I miss most is 
our poor: no sick to feed, for they wont touch our 
victuals; no ragged to clothe, for they need no cover- 
ing; no ignorant to teach, for their doctrine is not our 
doctrine. One hardly feels as if doing one’s full duty 
here. All seems for self almost ; or perhaps it is the 
pride of our nature offended at not being ‘ up and 
doing,’ our vanity that likes to offer assistance, for- 
getting that there are quiet as well as active virtues, 
= that, ‘charity never failing,’ we can exercise it 
a 8, if we be so inclined, in one way or another. 

When the Paine fret oot in, I the air woald 
it then seemed to become. 
The temperature is lower, as is seen by the thermometer, 


during the hot season, when by chance the outward air 
got admittance into our darkened chambers, was not 


out on all 
sides unrestrained. An account of Bombay, given us 
last night by one of the members of the law Commission, 


| 
j 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Cis never OW degrees. Oil, | 
and breathless feeling fills the atmosphere before the 
heavy showers, and a steam rises often afterwards, — 
oppressive to me, though others do not complain of it. 
| The open windows and the cloudy sky are great im- 
| provements, however ; for the fiery blast which entered 
| so for the evening hour, when. the sun sinking to the 
level of the earth, we feared his rays no more, and | 
| 


ry 
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Neilgherrice for slight indispositions ; 
quite beautiful. We were all enjoying the moonlight 
on the roof of this high house, looking over most of 
our neighbours’ far into the distance, palaces all rourid 
us, the esplanade, the fort, the river, the distant town 
or suburb, all indistinct, and all interesting; and we 
did not feel alone. Several of the nearest house-tops 
had people on them—native ayahs and bearers, with 
children beside them, looking so Eastern in their white 
garments, the men all turbaned, and the women with 
the saree flung over their head and shoulders, falling in 
long drapery to their feet. Our new friend described 
Bombay—its fort, and town, and harbour; its plain 
covered with villas ; its noble bay crowded with wooded 
islands, high and rocky, and adorned with caves, and 
images, and temples ; shipping far outnumbering ours : 
the wide sea around, and for a background a chain of 
the ghauts piled up irregularly into fantastic shapes, 
high towering towards the clouds. We were quite 
struck with the picture. ‘ After all,’ added he, ‘ rupees 
are more plenty here.’ 

3d.—I saw to-night, in almost every com the 
large pans of earthenware of native man ure, set 
out to catch the rain water for the next year’s con- 
sumption, or, more properly speaking, the store of 
drinking water for the next eight months, until the 
rainy season come again. It is preserved quite sweet 
fodiens jars I formerly described, by a process of 
which the obdars are apt to make a mystery. Over 
each of these open pans is set a frame of bamboo, sup- 
porting a loosely-spread sheet of coarse canvas, with a 
stone in the middle of it to insure the proper dip, like 
a jelly-bag, through which strainer the rain is filtcred 
into the pan underneath. In these pans it is to remain 
some little while in order to settle, that all impurities 
may fall to the bottom, when it will be poured care- 
fully into the jars, and set by for use. Ayah tells me 
that some obdars put alum and other similar substances 
into their jars of preserved rain water, which conse- 
quently becomes hard. The best plan is to run a red- 
hot iron down into the jar every ten days or so, and 
then fix on the top so as to exclude the air. I always 
think that, drunk plain, the water has a vapid taste ; 
but it is quite sweet, and answers perfectly for general 
use. The natives call it English water; they are very 
anxious to get a little, and have no other name for it; 
and I fancy, however well looked after, many an obdar 
makes a few stray annas now and then by obliging his 
friends with a chatty of pure water. I remember after 
first landing, when Cary took us over the house, I was 
quite struck with the water godown, where all these 
large jars were ranged; and then to hear what they 

contained—so carefully husbanded, so precious — the 

size and shape of the jars was no longer my greatest 
wonder. Do you recollect our all laughing so much at 
Edward long, long ago, when I was a very little gi 
and he was visiting us for Cary’s sake: you asked 
one evening what was the greatest luxury of all the 


them. 


the house to-day. It was really rather frightful, and 
was done in the suburbs. Also the 
steeple of one of our churches was struck by the light- 


cooled effectually after the hot court, where he had 
been detained very late, as he has been so often latterly, 
ae never wait dinner for so busy a lawyer. 


partner whom 
spend the morning. 


children’s frocks. A cook was at the other, with 

charcoal stove, and pots, and other requisites, to whom 
she was teaching some stew. Half-way between them 
sat a jeweller, with all the implements of his trade, 


who always amuses me by the excessive pretension of 
his manner. The whole class are very grand, quite 
theatrical; but Mary’s jemedar exceeds all jemedars in 
the airs and graces of his calling. He rises from the 
landing at the head of the stairs with the dignity of 
some Prince Achmet or Houssain of the fairy tales; 
and there he stands, so turbaned, so shawled, and with 
such a glittering dagger! He motions back the other 
attending bearers with such a solemn wave of his 
gracefully-fiexible hands, and precedes the compan 

into ‘the presence’ with such noiseless dignity, that T 
can never keep my gravity, nor help fancying myself 
looking on at a play, these stately proceedings being so 
little suited to our home position. No wonder half the 
girls have their young heads turned. There is nothing 
striking either in the appearance or the manner of 
Rahun Roy. The Company’s servants are said to look 
very shy upon him: they do not’ like the notion of a 
native becoming one of us. At home they gave this 
lad a writership, but the appointment was cancelled 
after a representation from the government here. ‘The 
most liberal persons seem to think it was premature, 
nothing being as yet ready for the success of such an 
experiment. They say, too, that people at home, or 
just fresh from home, are incapable of 

the matter. One would suppose that the better we 
were all educated, whatever may be our variety of 
complexion, the better should we perform the duties 
that fall to us. Some young man, a great Sanscrit 

scholar, going to take a part in the bishop’s 


; college, dines with us evening : a Persian, a won- 


derful Persian adept, is promised us for to-morrow. 
After such learned repasts, what may not be expected 
from my pen! 

15th. -Went to-day with Helen, who has a 
mercantile connexion, to visit the newly-arrived famil 
of a Parsee—quite an evert, as you shall hear. We 
were received at the door of their pretty garden-house 
on the Circular Road by the head of the house himself 
and his two elder sons, all looking Ms tage happy. 
The twenty-five souls just imported from Bombay are 
established for good in this suburban residence. Theré 
are the father, his wife, their daughters and their hus- 
bands, with’ their children, their sons and their wives ° 
with their children, a nephew, some cousins, and then 
a considerable number of attendants. It is two-and- 
twenty years since the old Parsee from his wife. 
His eldest daughter was then six years old, and his 
y son an infant. The sons were always sent 
ant daughters theo to a useful age, but the mother 
and daughters had not seen from 


| 
made me envious. The greatest heat at any season 
there is 88 degrees, and no hot winds; a hill station 
within reach where there are no heavy rains; Maha- 
Ramohun Roy, who has just arrived from England, 
where he has been educated. He was visiting the wife 
r—we cannot call him sick 
Caroline and I had gone to 
vas busy with a dirjie at one 
end of the veranda, making under her directions her 
mending a bracelet. ‘To this scene of industry we were 
ushered by the jemedar, a strikingly handsome man, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
many luxuries of the East, and he answered so gravely, | 
‘ A cup of cold water?’ How little do any of us, brought | 
up among English comforts, know of what the world is 
made! The luxuries of the East !—mere contrivances 
to make existence endurable—necessaries here—and | 
thought nothing at all about unless we should happen 
| ti or a Parsee woman to travel, to go by sea, nor perhaps 
any other family has it been even thought of—every- 
| body looking upon this bold proceeding as a step in 
| | advance of the age, the customs and the prejudices of 
all classes of the natives being so much against it. 
. || ming, and after came such Train as quite satis Should not all credit be given to the spirited individual 
obdar ; for the last look I had of his pans they were 
| all overflowing. Arthur walked home through it all, | ment, and all due praise to the courage of the old lady, 
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seclude their women; the ancient Hindoos, I hear, did | drop 


not; but from the time the banished Guebres settled at 
they adopted the Mussulman habit, if they had 
it not before, ’ never trusting their wives and daugh- 


The Parsees, whose name, I believe, is a corruption of 
Persians, first found refuge at Surat after their expulsion 
from their native land on account of their dissent from 
the established religion. By and by a certain number 
removed to Bombay, which must have been just such an 
event to the race as this family making up their minds 
to come here. The men have always been great wan- 
derers, travelling at once wherever business required their 
pemee but the women have been invariably stationary. 

ides their retired habits, one reason given for their 
always remaining strictly at home was their dread of 
abandoning the Sacred Fire which had been brought 
with them from Persia, and has been kept burning ever 
since at Surat—some three or four hundred years. A 
portion of it was duly carried to Bombay, where every 
ion had been made, at great cost, to enable 
them to keep up their peculiar ceremonies. Probabl 
a small quantity has been conveyed here ; but if so, it 
has been quietly arranged, for nothing has been heard 
of it. The ladies of this household have announced it 
as their intention to receive all visitors, gentlemen 
included, as many of either sex as are kind enough to 
honour them by an acquaintance. They threw off their 
exclusive habits at sea, where they mixed naturally 
with the other passengers, thus losing gradually any 
little awkwardness consequent on so great a change in 
their manners. I cannot think any of them handsome, 
merely agreeable looking. ‘The mother may have been 
a beauty, and there still remains a fine expression of 
yg ys and benevolence. Though only forty-two, 
she has the air of seventy, so early do the native 
races lose the charm of youth. The wives of the 
sons, and the daughters, all look older than they 
really are. They generally marry at fourteen, having 
been betrothed in their infancy, often when only three 
or four years old, which is also a Hindoo custom. The 
betrothal is frequently celebrated in a most expen- 
sive manner, and the bride in most instances accom- 
pairies her little bridegroom home to his parents’ house, 
where she is brought up to suit the family she has 
entered. At the second or actual marriage, the costly 
magnificence displayed at the first is seldom repeated— 
it is for the most part a private festival. Helen speaks 
Hindostanee so well, that she entered into quite an 
animated conversation with the younger ladies; while 
my stammering attempts, very kindly assisted by the 
mother, got on, I thought, remarkably well too. It is an 


dress of the ladies was very : very 
short petticoats of striped silk; English shoes and 
8 both certainly innovations on their national 
costume; a tight half-high jacket, with short sleeves, 
of a richer silk ; and a saree—a large long web of silk 
thrown in a peculiar fashion over the head, from 
whence itedescends to the shoulders, enveloping the | terious 
upper part of the person, with the exception of the 
right arm, and being gathered into full folds round the 
waist, it falls in a graceful drapery over the figure. 
These sarees were of bright-coloured figured satin; 
this a toilette evidently full dress. The ladies 
were covered with jewels. and emeralds and 


sapphire. 

this very peculiar ornament: the Parsees 
greatly esteem it. I consider it the very reverse of 
becoming. On common occasions much less splendid 
dress is worn, and inferior ranks are of course attired 
suitably to their condition; but, as I understood, the 
form of the costume was in every the same, 
and a jewel or bit of gold or silver essential to complete 


children were merry little creatures: the little boys, 
full of fun, dressed up like the Eastern prin 
upon the stage—tunics of rich silk, embroidered in gold 
and silver, the two younger at least with pretty fan- 
tastic turban caps: the eldest boy was of the age when 
they adopt the less picturesque attire of manhood, stiff 


| high cap and all; 
a 


exact imitations of their mothers ; baby, curiously 
swaddled up like a bundle of silk, had bangles both on 


before very long, and took leave amid a storm of 

20th.— Such a merry party as we have been at! 
Arthur has been in love for some time with two per- 
sons here—a Scotchman and an English wife, about 
both of whom he raves, so I have to make up my mind 
at anyrate to listen to him. They are great people 
too, and I am to be flattered by their notice. This was 
some particular day with them; it was therefore a 
compliment to be remembered on it, and it was a pecu- 
liarly select party ; and altogether Arthur assured me 
it would turn out a white day. We found fourteen 
people assembled, all bearing the one surname. We 
two were the only guests unconnected with it. During 


jumped a gentleman to dance to it. He set, as they 
called it, before another lady, who could not resist 
his comically-beseeching invitation, and this brought 
up a second pair, and by and by a on ge he ag 
the whole Scotch company were twirling and 

and reeling and setting, and flinging and shuffling, in 
a way perfectly astonishing to us two English spec- 
tators; and it truly was the liveliest, lightest, neatest 
style of dancing I ever looked at. This wild sortie 


speak | over, the performers, in fits of laughter, threw them- 


selves on the sofas, spent with fatigue, but only to rest 


steps y 
when they saw how greatly all this diverted us, brought 
out his nearly as heavy brother, who proposed to out- 
a all previous feats by executing these same mys- 
steps in the smallest given space—a bit about 
a foot square chalked out fer him, and then he pro- 
ceeded to a still higher branch of art. He laid two 


62 
his wife, to whom the effort must have been extraor- | gold sparkled on heads, necks, and arms, which last 
dinary? I know not whether the Persians so entirely | were absolutely loaded with bangles. Long pendants 
from their ears, and standing up beside the nose, 
fixed by a ring through the right nostril, was a branch, 
or in some cases an open circle of gold, from which 
: emanated small stems of the same metal, each bearing || - 
c > ; : on its point a fine pearl or diamond, or emerald or 
or perhaps very early in the morning, when those of 
lower class or of an older age may go to the bazaar, or 
to the tank for water. 
| 
the poorest toilette: the bangles being always nume- 
rous, and made of coloured glass, when better cannot be 
obtained. The hair was very neatly arranged, the com- | 
plexions fair—much fairer than the Hindoo ; teeth good, 
| and large lozenge-shaped eyes, full of expression. The 
arms and ankles, and a net of pearls over her hair. 
| It was really an interesting visit, giving such promise 
too of what will come. We promised to repeat it 
| 
i 
| the dinner it was very pleasant, all the party shining 
in the enchanting art of conversation. In the drawing- 
room afterwards a lady sat down to the pianoforte, 
| and played a real Highland reel so well, that up 
3 easy language, very meagre, without much grammar— | 
no great effort of memory required to get a tolerable | 
/ knowledge of it. The Parsee gentlemen all 
: having it immediately taught in their family. What a c ; 
step will this be! for to accompany the pianoforte, the largest man among 
gan to flourish about the room in a strange 
dance which he called the Chantreuse, doing 
t figuring in and out and round about, and this || - 
d the to’ther side, without ever once touching 
ks, so that they were not in the least dis- 
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: he called it Gillie Callum, and quite screamed 
with fun when we tried to repeat this Gaelic name. 
Then they all jumped up, and reeled away again, some- 
times to a slow measure, which was very graceful, and 
the steps beautiful; then they sprang about to quicker 
time, cracking their fingers to a sound like castagnettes, 
and giving a short shout now and then, the most in- 
Spiring cry ever uttered, and reeling off after it like 
mad people. The violin was the greatest improvement 
to this rather wild music: there was something in the 
sweep of the bow at times which gave such spirit to 
the dancers. I fancy it was very well played, this being 
a common accomplishment among the Highlanders. 
The first pair then volunteered a real old Strathspey, 
danced rather slow by only two persons: it was in the 
Irish jig style, but a different measure—much more 
stately. It seemed also to be a game of fun or mis- 
chief, for the partners followed one another here and 
there, set at each other, ran round each other, the 
fingers cracking merrily, sometimes gaily, sometimes 
saucily, sometimes almost angrily. The lady had the 
best of it; for, after many evolutions, she pursued the 
vanquished gentleman fairly into a corner. By way 
of conclusion, four of the gentlemen got up to 
dance the reel of Tulloch to such a tune as would 
have made even the lame try to move, and stirred 
up the paralytic. I could not sit: I never was so 
excited ; the music, and the dancing, and the shouting, 
altogether carried one out of one’s self. Well might 
Arthur assure me this would prove a white day; so 
many happy people—clansmen I fancy—a great tie, all 
meeting on the banks of the Hoogley, so many thou- 
sand miles away from their mountain home, all well, 
all thriving, and all with the warm heart for the land 
of their birth ; and the spark of nationality awakened by 
the music of their country remembered in childhood! 
It was a moving scene. 

Supper was requisite after such active doings: it 
was a truly merry one; and to add to the enthusiasm, 
an old bottle of whisky was brought out which had 
been smuggled to India by one of the party, and had 
been treasured up for some such heart-stirring occasion 
as this. Most of it was converted into punch, in which 
we all drank to another happy meeting. I have not 
an idea what o’clock it is: I only know I cannot sleep ; 
those stirring whoops are in my ears still. I hope the 
punch may not have affected the head. Surely all 
these people will be nearly dead to-morrow. 


NEW ART OF SILVERING GLASS. 


Or all the fabrics that now contend for the palm of 
beauty in art manufacture, glass is at once the most ele- 
gant and the most superb. Coloured or gilt, our modern 
works in this pure and fragile material begin to excite 
just admiration, owing especially to the almost perfect 
quality of British glass. This circumstance has enabled 
our glass-stainers, with their improved artistical taste 


pletely the antique productions in stained-glass, some of 
which have long remained the wonders of art, from their 
imperishable quality of colour and quaint expression 
of character or design. In common coloured orna- 
ments, formed of glass pervaded by colour, the Bohe- 
mians have long eclipsed the world, and we had till 
lately no expectation of being able to compete with them 
in any department of ornamental glass manufacture, 
although their material, as stated in the ‘Revue Poly- 
technique,’ is understood to hide its imperfections under 
the cloak of the colour interfused. A recent invention 
by Mr Hale Thomson will henceforth’ place the British 
manufacturer far ahead of all such competition in the 


and chemical skill, to compete with and distance com- gold, 


the inner or reverse surface with pure silver. To this 
process it is that we owe the gorgeous orbs that begin 
to appear in London and Edinburgh drawing - rooms 
as pendants to the gaselier. The exhibition of the 
varied results and applications of this novelty in art is, 
however, still comparatively unknown, being almost 
limited in London to the private friends of the patentees, 
and in Edinburgh only displayed at one establishment 
in Princes Street (Mr Millar’s). The extraordinary 
reflective power the surface, and its capacity to 
throw back rays without more cleaning or polishing 
than might be required by a window-pane or common 
tumbler, render the process specially applicable for the 
reflectors used in railway signal lamps and in light- 
houses. It is contemplated even to employ it in the con- 
struction of astronomical instruments, and not only so, 
but already have its extraordinary powers in the multi- 
plication and reflection of light been rendered available 
in surgery as an important auxiliary in conducting the 
most difficult operations. 
The dull amalgam applied to ordinary loo! 
and which derives nearly all its lustre from the glass, 
the back being opaque, and devoid of radiance, can bear 
no comparison with this silvering, which is effectually 
beyond the reach or possibility of being tarnished or 
impaired, except by the destruction of the object into 
whose superficies it is interfused. A sparkling warmth 
emanates from the metallic radiance, contrasted with 
which the Bohemian glass is merely pretty or tinselly, 
The gorgeous glow of the antique Venetian glass, the 
secret of which is now a lost art, seems here restored ; 
but even the Venetian absorbed the light, and before its 
exquisite beauties could be descried, had to be held up, 
whereas the English silvered glass flashes back the light, 
and at night, when surrounding objects are obscured in 
ial gloom, is then most radiant and conspicuous, 
Professor Donaldson, in a recent address to the Royal 
Architectural Society, in advocating the use of this 
gorgeous material in shop fronts—which would give us 
indeed crystal commercial palaces, and eclipse in Lon- 
don the boast of Augustus at Rome, of having found it 
built of brick, and left it of marble—pointed out that, 
independently of the silvering, many of the tints pro- 
duced are entirely new, and such as no combination of 
prismatic hues had hitherto disclosed to the most e 
rienced colourist. ‘The nomenclature of art has in fact 
at present no vocabulary expressive of these novel 
results. But purples, sapphires, pinks, vermilions, 
pearls, bronzes, and every chromatic hue from brightest 
steel to deepest gold, are thrown up in this new argen- 
tine reflection. Another characteristic never, 
to the German prints, attempted since the discovery of 
glass itself by Hermes the Syrian, distinguishes this 
manufacture—that is, embossing. The thing, it is true, 
is an optical delusion. To the touch, the apparently 
raised or sunken surface, dead or frosted, cut or bur- 
nished, does not exist. But the eye nevertheless 
beholds such results. 

Crystal silver cups, goblets lined with burnished 
epergnes, candelabra, wine-coolers, salts, tazzas, 
ink-stands, ewers, sugar-boxes, and all sorts of orna- 
ments, are the objects to which we have seen this 
invention applied. Candlesticks it seems impossible to 
distinguish from actual silver ; and looking-glasses, with 
frames made in the same piece, are warmly praised by 
the Liverpool press, where it has been stated that 
frame and glass together, composed of embossed and 
variegated glass, have also been prepared expressly for 
the residences of certain eminent London artists from 
designs furnished by themselves, and are *perhaps a 
greater source of astonishment than any of the smaller 
achievements in chimney, toilet, or table ornaments. 
But the mirror globes which we have already men- 
tioned are in their exquisite simplicity the gems of the 
whole collection. Of all sizes, of all colours; from two 


production of ornamental glass. It consists in coating 


to thirty inches in diameter; from the capacity of half 
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STEAM MOTIVE POWER IN 1700. 

The discoveries which are from time to time made in 
the Egyptian tombs authorise the belief that many of 
the inventions and machines of the present day were 
known to the ancients, and used by them. A gentleman 
who is curious in such things, says the Baltimore Patriot, 
sends us the subjoined extract from the ey of 
China, by Pére du Halde, which was published in 1741 
(folio edition). It is certainly nothing less than a minia- 
ture locomotive and steamboat which was here noticed. 
The extract is taken from a description given by Du 
Halde of the various inventions made by the Jesuit 
missionaries in China for the instruction and amusement 
of the Emperor Kanghi, who died in 1722. The inven- 
tions there described were made about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century :—‘The pneumatic engines did 
no less excite his majesty’s curiosity. They caused a 
wagon to be made of light wood, t two feet long, 
in the middle whereof they placed a brazed vessel full 
of live coals, and upon them an eolipile, the wind of 
which issued through a little pipe upon a sort of wheel, 
made like the sail of a windmill. This little wheel 
turned another with an axletree, and by that means 
the wagon was set a-running for two hours together ; 
but for fear there should not be room enough for it to 
proceed constantly forwards, it was contrived to move 
circularly in the following manner :—To the axletree of 
the two hind wheels was fixed a small beam, and at 
the end of this beam another axletree passed through 
the stock of another wheel, somewhat larger than the 
rest; and accordingly, as this wheel was nearer or further 
from the wagon, it described a greater or lesser circle, 
The same contrivance was likewise applied to a little 

ip with four wheels: the eolipile was hidden in the 

le of the ship, and the wind ss out of two 
stall pies filled the little sails, and made them turn 
around a long time. ‘The artifice being concealed, there 
was nothing heard but a noise like wind, or that which 
water makes about a vessel.’—Loston ( American) Journal, 


CULTIVATION OF MIND AMONGST ARTIZANS. 


In the course of ny life I have had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with many individuals of the working-classes 
‘who had, by self-education, attained not merely a large 
amount of knowledge, but a high degree of mental culti- 
vation and refinement. At this moment I could name to 
you some half dozen of my artizan friends whore acquite- 
ments and intellectual refinement would do honour to 
any scale of society. All these men are, to my know- 
1 good and contented workmen, and regard their own 
position in relation to that of those above them in the 
philosophical manner I have pointed out. They all 
cherish the knowledge aud the love of knowledge which 
has become part of their mental being, as the grand 
treasure of life, as a talisman which, by openin 


-shop are frequented because they su 


mental state wi 

the very lowest class, we have only to refer to the lives 
and writings of those noble brothers, those heroic peasan 
John and Alexander Bethune, whom I cannot but 


by their matchless fortitude and and indeed 
by every virtue that could adorn men in aby station of 
life—Dr Forbes’s Lecture on Happiness, kc. 


SECRETS. 


I’ve a secret in my heart, and I can tell it unto none ; 

But I say it ee myself when I am all alone. 

m like the centre of a rose ; 

“Ss perfume, all its sweetness, from that hidden centre 
ows. 

And yet I am not joyful ; oft-times I weep and sigh : 

*Tis a holy thing t ated of a sweet, sweet mystery. 

I can tell it unto no one, and the tears that sometimes 


start 

Are but tlre blest relief unto an overwhelméd heart. 

But I whisper it to tiny waves, of fresh and low-voiced 
streams, 

To forest birds and flowers, and to angels in my dreams ; 


And to me the birds’ gay carollings a meaning aye contain, 
And the flowers and the streamlets tell it all to me again. 
The whole fair world of nature my p s secret knows, 


I have told it to the summer sun and to the winter snows; 
To the beauteous earth beneath, and to the holy heaven 


above, 
I — lift my voice exultingly, and cried—‘I love, I 


Ah! there’s yet another secret nestled in this heart of 
mine ; 
Since it came there, life has been to me so happy—so 
ivine ! 
And joy burst in upon my soul so keen, ’twas wellnigh 


When first I knew the blessedness that I was loved again! 


The world is far more beautiful than e’er it used to be— 

Surely a change is o’er the earth, or has it come to me? 

Is there more music in the air, more brightness in the 
skies 

Or is the music in mine heart, the sunshine in mine eyes? 

pats 5. world! oh happier heart! oh gracious Heaven 

t ves 

Such joyfulness as this to gild our lowly human lives! 

The sun of Love adeth o’er wy spirit with its ra: 

I am dazzled with its brightness—my faint soul dissolves 
in praise ! Zeta. 
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a pint to that of forty gallons, these magnificent mirror 
-|| balls, placed on the shoulders of an Atlas or under the 
talons of an eagle of bronze, are at once the type and iI 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
endless source of happiness to themselves, and disclosing 
the real sources of happiness in others, has equalised to 
their view all differences and distinctions among men of 
a merely These men are all extremely 
: temperate in their habits; and they are unanimous in 
the opinion, that the dreadful intemperance of the lower 
‘ classes—at once the curse and the disgrace of this country 
—is mainly owing to their ignorance. The beer-shop and 
Ing sociality, the materials for mental occupation 
which their frequenters have not within themselves, and 
too often cannot find in their own 7 at home. To 
} | 


